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Arr. 1.—Lectures on Female Education, com- 
prising the first and second series of a course, 
delivered to Mrs. Garmett’s pupils, at Eim- 
wood, Essex County, Virginia—by James M. 
Garnetr To which is annexed, the Gossip’s 
Manual. Third edition, with corrections and 
additions by the author. Richmond. &c. 1825. 
pp. 359. 18mo. 


‘And woman—oh! woman, whose form and 
whose soul 

“( Are the spell and the light of each path we pur- 
sue ; 

‘“‘ Whether sunned in the tropic, or chilled at the 
pole— 

“If woman be there, there is happiness too.” 


One of the most infallible tests of the ad- 
vances which a nation has made towards 
civilization and refinement,is the attention 
paid to the moral and intellectual condition 
of females, and the consequent estimation 
in which they are held by the stronger sex. 
It may be laid down as an incontroverti- 
ble position, that wherever the female 
character is undervalued, wherever their 
education is negiected,and their mental fa- 
culties allowed to run to riot and to waste, 
or wherevei they are regarded as mere 
pieces of household furniture, endow- 
ed with the same soul, which elevates 


man above the brute, and as merely in- | 


tended to administer to his vanities and 
his pleasures, there the other sex will ne- 
eessarily be a rude, barbarous, and un- 
polished race, obnoxious to all the ills 
which ignorance, prejudice, and religious 
and political slavery can bring about. It 
requires no depth ot learning to be ‘able to 
recur to proofs abounding in the past 
and present history of mankind. 

It is barely necessary to cite the in- 
stance of the Turks, even at the present 
day, whose prophet, in subservience to 
his ambitious policy, taught it as a part of 
his doctrine, that women had no souls, 
and were never to attain that elevation 
and felicity in Paradise which he promis- 
ed to his male followers, but were to be 
doomed to perpetual sensual slavery.— 
What has been the result among the be- 
lievers of his creed? No nation treats 
their women with greater disrespect—no 
nation is more ferocious or less sensible 
to those finer impulses and kindlier sym- 
pathies which can alone give rise to a ra- 
tional and permanent affection between 
the sexes, an affection that does not dif- 
fuse itself among a hundred objects, still 
rejecting one, as another more enticing 


presents itself, but which, attaching itself | 


to one sole being for life, is the only gua- 
rantee of pure domestic felicity. Can the 
sons of women thus degraded, ever re- 
ceive those lessons of maternal wisdom 
and fortitude, in which the Spartan and 
the Reman youth were trained—or can 
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| they ever become familiar with those mo- 
ral principles and religious attachments 
| with which itis the pride and the ac- 
| knowledged duty of women, in countries 
enlightened by a knowledge of the true 
| God, to mspire the hearts, and strengthen 
the minds of their offspring ? 

While we make this broad designation 
of the Mahometan races, let us not forget, 
however, that there are not wanting 
those, among ourselves, who love to cry 
up the infirmities of females in mind as 
well as in body, and to deduce arguments 
thence unfavourable to every attempt at 
ameliorating the condition of their minds, 
and establishing a rational and extensive 
plan of female education. Happily these 
| pseudo-philosophers are few, and their 
followers are only to be found among the 
most corrupt and vile of men. Yet the 
influence of that scepticism, which denies 
to women a participation of moral and 
mental equality with the other sex, does 
not fail to be felt most sensibly, in almost 
every country, even at the present enlight- 
ened period; and the efforts made to over- 
turn this shameful and degrading paradox 
are still partial and incomplete. e still 
see the education of females too much ne- 
glected, and mere appearance, instead of 
reality of improvement, studied in their 
manners, their habits, and their modes of 
expression. If itbe asked us,then, whether 
we would wish to see women submitted to 
‘the same plan of education adopted for 
‘men, we answer in the negative. Al- 
though we think the female mind capable 
_of the highest attainments, and worthy of 
‘aspiring to all the honours which genius, 

and talent, and learning, can award, we 
| are not prepared to assent to the conclu- 
/sion, that her happiness consists in the 
| pursuits to which the cultivation of these 
powers and advantages exclusively leads. 
‘It is in domestic life, and in the tender 
‘relations connected with her situation as 
|the mother and the wife, that all the ful- 
ness of her perfection should be made to 
appear, and beyond this sphere it is not 
necessary she should move. This sphere 
is not, however, so contracted as it might, 
at first sight, seem to be. Man, with his 
superior destinies, and intended to fulfil 
the most important offices of life, is, at his 
birth, and during his early years, when his 
heart is most susceptible, and his mind is 
still to be developed and modelled, alto- 
gether at the disposal of woman. Her 
‘influence is then supreme, and the exer- 
tion of it can be attended with little bene- 
fit to her children, if her mind be not pro- 
perly cultivated, or be ignorant of the se- 
veral duties and the manifold contingen- 
cies which are constantly occurring in life. 
If her mind be a blank, it is a hopeless 
chance, that her tender charges should be 














endowed with early intellectual habits, 
and many a lofty mind has thus, in all 
probability, been stifled in its very bud, 
by want of direction and care. Again: 
as a wife, her importance is more or less 
felt in contributing to and securing the 
happiness of her consort, according as her 
mind is enlarged, and her sensibilities im- 
proved, and her resources from early edu- 
cation ample and accomplished. We 
might extend these remarks indefinitely. 
The subject is, however, so plain, that 
duller must he be than “ Lethe’s weed,” 
who is not alive to its importance, and 
who cannot value the advantages arising 
from a proper and judicious attention to 
the cultivation of the female mind. Deep- 
ly interested in this subject ourselves, we 
are exceedingly rejoiced to see it treated 
of so ably and fully as it is in the little 
book before us. Fully impressed with 
the delicacy and difficulties of the task he 
has undertaken, and evidently a keen ob- 
server into the character and dispositions 
of the interesting objects of his care, pos- 
sessing at the same time a forcible and 
impressive style, the lectures of Mr. Gar-, 
nett cannot have failed of producing much 
of their intended benefits on his imme- 
diate pupils Certain we are, that their 
publication is an essential service render- 
ed to the State, and when we have said 
this, and expressed a sincere wish that 
they may compose part of every well- 
chosen family book-case, we hope we 
shall not be misunderstood in intending to 
convey the expression of our warmest ap- 
probation of this excellent volume. 

The lectures are introduced by some 
pertinent remarks on the chief obstacles 
to education, from which we shall offer 
one extract alone, to which we hope the 
attention of teachers and parents may be 
especially turned : 

** But among all the various obstacles 
to success, if there are any which should 
be placed at the head of the rest, the twe 
following appear entitled to that pre-emi- 
nence; to wit:—the preference which 
many parents, as well as teachers, give te 
the driving, rather than to the leading sys- 
tem of teaching ; and the principle of en- 
vious rivalship, most falsely called ‘ ge- 
nerous emulation,” which is so generally 
—he may almost say, Liabpereatiy relied 
upon, to achieve that which the pure love 
of knowledge and virtue alone, should be 
used to accomplish. They both appear 
at first, to save trouble to the teachers ; 
and that I have ever believed, was their 
true origin. They may be called labour- 
saving processes for the time being, to in- 
structors, as neither reason, nor eloquence, 
nor knowledge, nor talents of any kind, 
except bodily strength, are requisite to 
apply the first; ner any thing, but the 
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stimuli of pride and vanity, necessary to 
excite the last. The driving system con- 
sists simply in carrying the verb flagellare 
—to flog—flogging —flogged, through all 
its various moods, tenses, participles, ge- 
runds, and supines on the bodies of tis 
victims ; and diversifying it occasionally, 
with a few other quickly administered in- 


flictions. Boxes on the ears are substi- | 


tuted for those voval sounds which should 
be addressed to the understanding through 
those organs ; birching is applied in lieu 
of argument, remonstrance, persuasion, 
and reproof; and corporal sufferance is 
expected to produce all that change of 
heart and soul, which nothing can effect, 
but mental conviction. All that this sum- 
mary mode can possibly gain, is to secure 
in some cases a compliance—but merely 
external, with rules and regulations ; to 
compel a mechanical, verbatim accuracy 
in recitations, where the tongue generally 
utters what the head does not compre- 
hend; to cause a specious, but altogether 
deceptive display of acquirement at ex- 
aminations; and to give leisure to the 
teachers to sleep, or amuse themselves 
in any other way they please. ‘These are 
the sole gains of this method by corporal 
pains and penalties. But its losses and 
disadvantages are beyond the power o1 
figures to calculate. “They grow with 
the growth, and strengihen with the 
strength” of the unfortunate pupils. Those 
of quick, and what are cailed “ high tem- 
pers,” are rendered stubborn, rebellious, 
and incurably vbstinate, as well as insen- 
sible to all the nobler motives of conduct ; 
while all of a milder cast of character, are 
2ither completely cowed, and debased, or 
srecoverably stultified. The few who 
sscape ruin are rare exceptions ; and, like 
the instances of longevity in Batavia, or 
ot recoveries from the plague, should be 
considered conclusive proofs of the ma- 
lignity of the exposure to which the sur- 
vivors have been subjected. 


As to the much vaunted principle of 


emulation—what is it, when carefully 
analysed, and considered with reference 
to the motive, rather than the object—but 
sheer, unqualified envy ; or certainly the 
parent of it? For does it not create in 
us an ever-restless wish to surpass those 
whom we emulate ; to acquire more re- 
putation for talents; and to be more ad- 
mired for our literary and moral attain- 
ments? Does it not give us much dis- 

uietude—if not actual pain, when we 
find these individuals surpassing us, in- 
stead of our surpassing them’? Does it 
not disturb, and vex, and mortify us, 
when we perceive that they have more'of 
public estimation, than we have? Final- 
iy, can we possibly be anxious to possess 
more of any thing, (no matter what, ) than 
they do, without wishing at the same time, 
that ey had less than we have: in other 
words, that we possessed what they possess, 
if the superiority at which this pernicious 
passion aims, can be attained in no other 
way! And what is all this, but envy? To 
call such a sentiment ‘“ generous’’ is the 
Srossest abuse of language : nor could the 








mistake ever have been made, if the ob- 
jects were not laudable for whose attain- 
ment this strangely miscalled ‘‘ generous 
emulation” is to be excited But can 
any end be good, where both the motive 
and the means used for ils acquisition are 
| bad? Honestly to gain wealth forhonest 
purposes is praise-worthy. But to pro- 





forsensual gratifications, is a complicated 
crime of the deepest dye. To acquire 
and to deserve a reputation for knowledge 
and pure morals, that you may obey the 
commands of your God, and prove a be- 
nefactor to mankind, is still more laudable. 
But to labour for this repute, merely from 
the love of human applause ; or that you 
may indulge,without suspicion, all the vi- 
cious propensities of a depraved heart—is 
sheer vanity in the one case, and a deadly 
sin in the other. Theauthor of this littie 
work has seen many schools in the course 
of his life, and has been himself a_ pupil 
in not a few, such as they were. Yet in 
all these he can safely affirm. that he ne- 
ver saw a Solitary case of emulation, which 
could, with any propriety, be called “ ge- 
nerous.” Perpetual jealousies, and heart- 
burnings, if not open animosities and quar- 
rels, have been the bitter fruits of this pas- 
sion wherever he has known it excited. 
Can any thing but the boxing and flog- 
ging process be well worse, than this pol- 
soning the heart, in order to enlighten 
and store the mind with useful know- 
ledge? Can any thing @e more absurd, 
than to teach poor children from their bi- 
bles, or other books of moral and religious 
instruction, that envy is hateful to man, 
and odious to God, at the same time that 
we do all we can to maké them envious? 
Would it, in fact, be half the labour to 
hold up to the man abstract, but attainable 
standard of excellence, and persuade them 
to endeavour to reach it, from love to- 
wards God,and benevolence towards their 
fellow creatures? Or wauld there be any 
less prospect of stimulaNng them to the 
requisite exertions by such exalted mo- 
tives, than if we were to address the baser 
passions of their hearts—fear, and the spi- 
rit of rivalry? Yet thus it is,(in a thou- 
sand of instances, ) by inculcating ‘‘ envy, 
and hatred, and malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness,” in the compendious form of 
*‘ emulation” on the one hand; and by 
the administration of birching” without 
form, and often without measure, on the 
other, that the youth of our country are 
to be imbued with all those amiable qua- 
lities of the heart, and useful endowments 
of the understanding, which are to fit 
them for this world, and prepare them for 
the next. Can it be wondered at that 
such methods failin an hundred instances, 
where they succeed in one? Or rather, 
ought it not to excite immeasurable sur- 
prise, if they appear to answer in any 
whatever?” 

The subjects of the lectures are the fol- 
lowing : 

The Moral and religious Obligations to 
improve time, as much as practicable. 

The best means of Improvement. 














cure it by theft, robbery, or murder, and 








Temper and Deportment 

Foibles, Faults, and Vices. 

Manners, Accomplishments, Fashions, 
and Conversation. 

Associates, Friends, and Connexions. 

On ail these important subjects Mr. 
Garnett bas offered the most appropriate 
and sensible remarks, couched in a fami- 
liar and easy style Weare ata loss from 
which to select a specimen for our rea- 
ders. at a venture we choose the follow- 
ing advise on conversation : 

* Although no very specific rules can 
be given on this subject, yet there are 
certain general ones so well established 
in ali good society, that I must not leave 
you ignorant of them; at the same time 
that 1 caution you against mistaking the 
occasional violation of them which weil- 
bred people sometimes commit, for a li- 
ceuse to follow their example in these 
particulars. The first rule which I will 
mention, a8 being of more universal ap- 
plication than any other, is, that when 
you converse with individuals of either 
sex, you should talk to them about their 
affairs rather than their own; for egotism 
is ever either ridiculous, tiresome, or dis- 
gusting; and never faiis, in some degree, 
to degrade those who are guilty of it, in 
the estimation of their auditors. Indeed, 
nothing but the intimacy of friendship 
will justify speaking much of your own 
concerns : and evenwith friends, the ever- 
lasting topic of self may be urged too far. 
It is a sure indication of the total absence 
or great deficiency of certain qualities— 
such as sympathy, benevolence, and dis- 
interested attachment to others, without 
which we have no right to expect ever to 
make friends, or to preserve them. Next 
to the foregoing rule comes ¢he art of si- 
lence, which (although strange to say so) 
really constitutes an essential part of food 
conversation .—for do we not frequently 
hear of “‘ speaking eyes,” and *‘the elo- 
quence of silence?” The meaning of 
wiich is, thatif you would be thought an 
agreeable companion, you must learn to 
perform the part of a good listener: to do 
which, ail that is necessary is, to give 
your fixed and undivided attention te 
whomsvever may be speaking to you.— 
This may be done without hypocrisy ;— 
the least act of which is altogether unjus- 
tifiable on any occasion. When you listen 
attentively to whatever is said to you, it 
does not necessarily follow, that you are 
pleased with what vou hear; because 
common civility, and the invariable laws 
of good breeding, require you to do so,— 
But, if you can really feel an interest in 
what is said to you, and of course, mani- 
fest it by your looks, it will be so much 
the better. The self-love of mankind 
will always give you credit for ability te 
say something better than you yourself 
probably could say; where your silence 
appears to proceed from a desire to hear 
them talk, rather than to talk yourself. It 
is certainly best that you should be qualie 
fied both to speak and listen well to others; 
but if cannot succeed in both charac- 
ters, the secend should be preferred :— 
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for a good listener will always be a more 
acceptable member in general society, 
than a great talker; simply because self- 
love is a much more common and abiding 
passion than sympathy. The medium 
between a continual prating, and a silence 
interrupted, only by yes-and-no answers, 
is the golden mean in conversation: for 
the first is usually a proof of a trifling, 
vain, and thoughtless mind; while the 
others are the essence of vulgar breeding. 
They are the ordinary resort to conceal 
ignorance, or to affect knowledge, of those 
who foolishly make a literal application 
of the adage, “ that a still tongue makes 
a wise head.’” To converse freely, with- 
out being obtrusive, where your conver- 
sation is evidently sought, will never be 
considered ill manners in any society in 
which a young lady should be found 

‘In regard to the topics, the range is 
sufficiently ample, to satisfy all tastes, 
and to exercise all capacities. Provided 
a lady will studiously, and entirely avoid 
all such subjects as even border on inde- 
licacy, slander, detraction. vulgarity, an- 
gry disputation, immorality, and irreligion, 
she may travel without restraint over the 
whole circle of the arts and sciences, 
using no other precaution than never to 
talk (except by way of inquiry) of what 
she does not understand. Every thing cal- 
culated to improve her innocent wit, hu- 
mour, pleasantry, literature, science, mo- 
rals, religion—in short, in useful know- 
ledge of any kind adapted to her circum- 
stances and situation in life, is a proper 
subject of conversation for any lady who 
chooses it. And within these limits, none 
surely need ever be at a loss for something 
to say, which may suit both the occasion 
and the company wherein they may be. 

“Good conversation has been happily 
styled, in the language of poetry, ‘ the 
feast of reason, and the flow of soul.’— 
To pursue this figure, borrowed from the 
pleasures of the palate, a little farther, we 
may say, that the substantial ones which 
should compose the chief part of our food, 
should be something improving to our 
knowledge, our wisdom, and our virtue ; 
while the desert, the custards, the whipt- 
syllabubs, and trifle of the entertainment 
might be some of the lighter kinds of. po- 
etry, the novels, and the plays that form 
so large (much too large) a part of eve 
ry fashionable library. Our present state 
of society will not admit of a lady’s being 
entirely ignorant of these too highly va- 
lued matters : but I would have her fami- 
liarity with them extend no farther than 
to show, when they are mentioned, and 
} aap that they are of her acquaintance. 

ust as there are persons in the world— 
such as highly distinguished characters, 
of whom it would be discreditable not to 
know enough to tell who and what the 
are ; so there are certain books of which 
Wwe must not be utterly ignorant, if we 
would be well received in polite society ; 
only take care not to attach a value to 
them beyond what they are intrinsically 
worth. These should be considered as 
bearing the same relation to the furniture 





of our minds, that the fashion of our 
clothes does to the apparel of the body. 
Each is rendered in a certain degree ne- 
cessary by the despotic, and often arbi- 
trary dictation of the arbiters of both.— 
Obey we must, and ought to do so, if no 
moral, nor religious obligation forbid. 
This, without a solitary exception, is al- 
ways the plain, obvious, and unalterably 
established limit,beyond which youshould 
never venture to pass in any of your com- 
pliances with either the customs, man- 
ners, habits, or opinions of society. To 
follow these, when vicious, is to be both 
weak and wicked; to adopt them when 
innocent and proper, is one of the surest 
proofs of a wise and well-regulated mind. 

““The sum and substance of the fore- 
going remarks amount to this—would 
you be praised for your manners, »dmired 
for your accomplishments, and loved and 
esteemed for your powers of conversation 
by all whose good opinion is worth gain- 
ing, but one course can be pursued with 
any rational prospect of success. And 
that course is, to strive without ceasing, 
to excel in all these particulars. Without 
some effort we can do nothing estimable : 
without long continued, unintermitting 
exertion, no essential improvement either 
in understanding or knowledge, can pos- 
sibly be made: and without such a por- 
tion of self-respect, as will make us 
ashamed of being deficient in any thing 
which we ought to know or to practice, 
but little progress can ever be made to- 
wards that degree of attainable perfec- 
tion which all may reach, if they will 
only exercise sufficient resolution to per- 
severe in the pursuit. This is the prin- 
cipal quality which creates the striking 
differences that we observe in the capa- 
cities and characters of mankind. For 
these cifferences depend much more upon 
their powers of fixed and unwearied at- 
tention to every thing which they try to 
learn, than upon any natural and import- 
ant disparity in their capabilities. In ge- 
neral it may be said, especially of mental 
acquirements, that the will to make them, 
usually gives the power: and the remark 
may be extended, but with somewhat 
more exceptions, to personal accomplish- 
ments. 

“ Let none, then, ever despair of suc- 
cess in their studies and pursuits; but al- 
ways rest assured, that to be what you 
wish, and what you must feel confident 
that your parents and friends anxiously 
desire you to be, the chief things neces- 
sary, are close attention, and steady, earn- 
est, indefatigable perseverance. Io do 
your best always, is to take the true road 
to excellence.’ 





PHILOPEMEN, the celebrated general of 
the AEchean leagues, arriving the first at 
an inn where he was expected, the host- 
ess, seeing him an unsightly fellow, and 
taking him for one of Philopemen’s ser- 
vants, employed him to draw water. His 
train arriving presently after, and surpris- 
ed to see him thus employed, ‘I am,’ said 
he, ‘paying the penalty of my ugliness.’ 





SELECTIONS. 





Review of the Efforts and Progress of Nations, 
during the last five-and-twenty years. 


[Under the above title, the ‘‘ Revue En- 
cyclopedique,”’ of January last, con- 
tains a very luminous article by M. Sis- 
mondi. We shall give one extractonly, 
which will, perhaps, afford some inter- 
est to our readers, on account of its re- 
lation to this country. ] 


The first twenty-five years of the nine- 
teenth century have passed. They have 
a character exclusively their own. They 
have been entirely occupied by a single 
interest—that of the struggle between two 
opinions which divide the earth,and which 
dispose of the power of nations. The 
one tends to advance the human species, 
the other to arrest it, or cause it ro retro- 
grade. In various countries, the one or the 
other opinion has been by turns victorious ; 
violent revolutions, the subversion of em- 
pires have, by turns, during this quarter 
of a century, marked the alternate tri- 
umphs of the two parties They are still 
in existence. The issue of their contests 


is still uncertain; and, although we are . 


tar from pretending to be neutral, we 
think ourselves capable, without bitter- 
ness, without partiality, without any thing 
hostile in our language, of reconnoitring 
their respective positions. 


And in the first place, in the midst of 
many fatal events, in the midst of many 
discouraging attempts, it inspires hope in 
the friends of humanity to see at length 
the cause of these contests clearly defined, 
the character of the two parties, their ob- 
jects and expectations, divestea of all 
ambiguity. In the twenty-five years which 
have just elapsed, it was not always so, 
As each party has tyrannized in its turn, 
as each party has, in the madness of pow- 
er, braved in its turn the dictates of rea- 
son, the inspirations of morals, and the 
high feelings of liberty, we have seen the 
most virtuous men conscientiously range 
themselves under opposite standards; all 
animated by the same desire of saving 
every thing that is noble in human nature, 
of restraining vandalism, either revolu- 
tionary or despotic, of preserving civiliza- 
tion, virtue, and freedom, which it appear- 
ed to them that their adversaries were on 
the point of destroying. Men have never 
had two opinions on the value of those 
precious possessions. They differ solely 
on the means of obtaining them, on the 
character under which they may be re- 
cognised, on the alloy by which they are 
sometimes debased; but no one ever 
dreamt of rejecting, for itself, informa- 
tion, virtue, or liberty. “ We fight for 
freedom,” said a Republican to an Impe- 
rial soldier. ‘‘ And do you think we fight 
for slavery?” was the reply. 

It was long a source of error to sepa- 
rate the progressive faculties of man; as 
if all the welfare of the existing genera- 
tion depended either on liberty, or on in- 
telligence, or on virtue. These qualities 
are om the contrary strictly united, and 
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almost inseparable. Man must be en- 
lightened, in order to distinguish good 
from evil; he must be virtuous to prefer 
the former, he must be free in order that 
he may make his choice effectual The 
same intelligence which directs his moral 
choice, will show him all other benefits, 
as well as the means of obtaining them; 
and every advance of information will 
call for, and will render necessary, a cor- 
responding advance in virtue and in li- 
besty. One great cause of ambiguity and 
confusion has been suppressed since the 
friends of humanity have proclaimed the 
intimate connexion of these three quali- 
ties of man That having been generally 
acknowledged, the retrograde party said— 
“ We believe that intelligence, virtue and 
freecon), are good things ; we believe that 
the increase of riches, of population, and 
of power, which result from them, is a 
good thing also; but we desire them for 
ourselves alone ”’ while the progressive 
party replied, ‘It is because we believe 
these things to be good that we desire 
them for all the wor!d ; for what we seek 
is the greatest benefit of the greatest 
number. 

So much has language been abused by 
the slaves of power, that words stil] re- 
tain somewhat of the sophistry in which 
they have been employed ; and however 
clearly the question which divides the 
world may benceforth be defined, it will 
by no means be impossible for talkers still 
to envelop it in doubts, and to perplex the 
simple But facts will always be present, 
and will explain the two principles, and 
serve as a standard for the two opinions. 

The United States of America exhibit 
the progressive tendency which one of 
these opinions is calculated to give to the 
human species. Since their emancipa- 
tion, and, above all, during the last quar- 
ter of a century, their government has 
never hesitated in its firm determination 
to march forwards, and to encourage with 
all its power the progress of information, 
of virtue, and of freedom; and the rapid 
growth of the prosperity of the U. States 
has in consequence surpassed every thing 
that was ever known in the world. To 
judge of it, we must not forget the point 
from which they set off: the founders of 
the American colonies were the refugees 
of all kinds of religious and political sects, 
every one of which had been persecuted 
in its turn; they carried with them the 
germs of animosity, every species of re- 
sentment, every déscription of fanaticism, 
every disposition to exaggeration. Fora 
long time they were recruited by the scum 
of England: by individuals transported 
for their crimes. In later periods, their 
country became the refuge of fortune- 
hunters, of intriguers, of adventurers of 
all nations The colonies derived from 
the governments of Europe the most per- 
nicious of all institutions—slavery. The 
greater part of the population was disper- 
sed in woods, in immense savannas, far 
out of the reach of any tribunal, or of so- 














cial protection. With such elements the 
Americans would, under our governments 








of Europe, have been the most vicious 
of nations. On the contrary, they are en- 
titled to take rank among the most vir- 
tuous Few are to be found in which the 
feeling of what is right, just, and honour- 
able, is more generally diffused ; in which 
crimes are more rare; in which the do- 
mestic virtues are more honoured: or in 
which religion (religion which, neverthe- 
less, has no other sanction than every 
man’s conscience) exerts a more univer- 
sal influence. Doubtless, traces remain 
of the stain which the Americans owe to 
their progenitors; but every day witness- 
es its rapid decay; while it must not be 
forgotten that the Americans are but 
starting in the career of knowledge—that 
they must be colonists, farmers, artificers, 
and tradesmen, before they can have lei- 
sure to devote to literature or philoso- 
phy. It cannot yet be expected that 
they should produce any of those splen- 
did luminaries which enlighten the hu- 
man kind; but they know how to avail 
themselves of all the arts and sciences of 
Europe ; they have spread over the great 
mass of their population more reason— 
more positive knowledge— more aptitude 
of comprehension—more healthy notions, 
than are to be feund in the mass of the 
people of any of the old nations of Eu- 
rope. The liberty of America establish- 
ed and developed itself with her intelli- 
gence and with her virtue. The citizen 
of no other state enjoys so many rights, 
and so many immunities ; and never have 
those rights and immunities been abused 
as with us. No popular fury—no insur- 
rections—no civil war. Their security 
has equalled their freedom. What, then, 
has been the result of this triple progress ? 
At the commencement of the century, the 
Americans were between four and five 
millions in number; they are now eleven 
millions. At the commencement of the 
century their towns were still small and 
mean; they now rival the capitals of Eu- 
rope in size, population, and beauty. At 
the commencement of the century, the U. 
States sustained, with difficulty, the bur- 
den of the public debt, contracted during 
the war of independence. now their 
funds are no longer quoted on the stock 
exchange of London: their debt is almost 
annihilated, and they owe nothing except 
to themselves. At the commencement of 
the century their commerce, their indus- 
try, and even their agriculture, were fed 
by British capital; now, their specula- 
tions, notwithstanding their extent, are 
supported by their own means, which they 
pour into Europe and India, as well as in- 
to what was formerly Spanish America, 
and into which they are carrying all the 
arts of civilization. This is what the 
Americans have done in the last five-and- 
twenty years. They have advanced— 
they are advancing ; is it strange that we 
should wish to advance too? 


Poverty whets the genius, opulence 
blunts it; when the belly is empty, the 
body becomes all spirit: when full, the 
spirit becomes all bedy. 





A FRAGMENT. 

Among the various evils which stalk 
amid the haunts of men, there is one de- 
mon of destruction, whose march sure as 
time, impetuous as the cataract, and mer- 
ciless as the grave, desolates the fairest 
valley of the universe, and lays prostrate 
the noblest structure of creation. At his 
approach the towering wings of genius are 
paralysed; the torch of reason becomes 
extinct, the fire of ambition expires, the 
smile of philanthropy is Jost in the cloud 
of conscious degradation, the rose of 
health is blanched, the lustre of the eyes 
is dimmed, and the flowers of domestic 
love, and hope, and jey, are withered for- 
ever. His name is Intemperance. His 
followers are shame and remorse, poverty, 
disease, infamy, and death. And does not 
man retreat with dismay from this dark, 
malignant, and unpitying enemy? Who 
would not avoid the exhalations of the 
Upas, or fly from the dreadful Samile of 
the Arabian desert; none, none in the 
universe! and yet, oh, inconceivable mad- 
ness! how many, with dauntiess confi- 
dence, embrace this demon of intemper- 
ance ; this destroyer of all that is fair and 
lovely in the soul, this pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and wasteth at noon 
day. Awake, oh man, from thy danger- 
ous lethargy ; thy senses are locked ina 
fearful charm, and thou smilest in the 
slumber of the monster whose breath is 
consuming thee ! 

Hast thou friends? Wilt thou doom 
them to mourn over thy faded form—thy 
blighted mind, thy decayed energies 1— 
Hast thou children? Canst thou smother 
the noble aspirations of their youth with 
disgrace and infamy ? 


A GOOD WIFE. 


Being asked what were the qualifica- 
tions which were most sought in the se- 
lection of a wife, Wennebea replied, that 
his countrymen cared little for a hand- 
some wife, their object being to get a 
good one, who could attend to all their 
work, and behave herself as became a 
good woman. ‘We are not absolutely 
regardless of beauty,’ said he, ‘but we 
think it a trifling advantage compared 
with goodness, and therefore pay little at- 
tention to it. Some’ young men are fool- 
ish, and attend to it; but these are few, 
and they soon learn to take good wives, 
without minding their charms..—When 
he was asked what constituted female 
beauty, he laughed and said, a light com- 
plexion, large hazel eyes, a well formed 
nose, red lips, and a figure rather small, 
and well proportioned. 


A BON MOT OF MILTON. 

The illustrious bard, when he was blind, 
married a shrew, which some men do with 
their eyes open. In his hearing, the duke 
of Buckingham called the lady a rose— 
*“T am no judge of flowers—but it may be 
so—for I feel the thorns daily.” 


None but the virtuous dare hope in bad 


| Circumstances. 
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MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY.—ND. II. 


My cousin Matilda wiped away a tear as 
my aunt Winifred concluded the fragment, 
for my young relative is affianced to an of- 
ficer of the militia, and she felt a 
sisterly sympathy in the sorrows of Ma- 
ria: my aunt murmured ‘ pshaw!” and 
my mother laid down her work for an in- 
stant, and then resumed it. My aunt took 
the hint, and after clearing her voice with 
three several and important ‘‘ hems,” she 
commenced the perusal of 

The fair Rivals. 

I was just thinking of Eliza when I 
opened the book—and never did Rousseau 
appear half so sweet, as while my eyes 
rested on the passage she had quoted on 
our parting. I turned down the leaf— 
then carefully readjusted it—passed my 
forefinger slowly over the page to efface 
the crease—and, taking up a rose-bud 
which lay on the table beside me, placed 
it between the leaves.—‘‘ Often shall I 
recur to the magic page,” I mused : “ each 
night before I sleep, I shall remove the 
half-opened rose, to gaze on words hal- 
lowed by the breath of Eliza!” 

I know not how it was, but the bright 
eyes of Emma Stapleton rivetted me to 
the ball-room that very night, until mid- 
night had chimed; then they lured me to 
her carriage and her petit souper, and I 
was so wearied when | entered my apart- 
ment, that I threw myself on my couch, 
and only dreamt of Rousseau and Eliza 

Emma Stapleton was gay, buoyant, and 
beautiful; just sixteen, and hated senti- 
ment. I talked of music, and told herthat 
I read harmony in her eyes, and she turn- 
ed on me a face radiant with smiles, and 
warbled, ‘‘ Cease your funning,” like an 
angel.— Eliza Malcoim would have blush- 
ed, and been silent. 

I overturned my inkstand on the white 
vellum binding of Rousseau, while endea- 
vouring to write a sonnet to Emma Staple- 
ton. 

Emma detested blues, and affected great 
horror of a literary discussion ; once, and 
once only, I ventured to hint my admira- 
tion of Jean Jacques ; she murmured 
something about insipidity, and laughed : 
I felt the remark unjust, but the laugh 
was bewitching! 

** Alphonso,” said I to my valet, as I re- 
tired for the night; ‘‘ you are a French- 
man, and admire Rousseau; you may 
take this volume.” 

‘Et la rose, Monsieur ?” said Alphonse, 
as he entered the room, a minute after, 
with the faded rose-bud in his hand. I 
am glad I was alone, when he returned, 
for ] think I blushed. 

‘‘The rose is faded, Alphonse,”’ said I. 

** Rose cuillie et ceur gagné ne plaisent 
qwun jour!” exclaimed the Frenchman, 
theatrically, as he withdrew. I was glad 
he left the apartment at that moment, for 
} am sure I blushed. 

Morning came, and with morning rose 
the sun and Emma Stapleton, and Rous- 
seau and Alphonse were forgotten. I 
basked in the radiance of earth’s loveli- 





est, and left sentimentto my valet. which 
was the happier man let the world- wea- 
ried cynic say, forhe alone can tell. 

“* Mademoiselle est charmante!’’ whis- 
pered Alphonse, as he attired me for the 
opera, whither I wasto accompany Emma 
Stapleton. 

‘* Charming! Alphonse,” I exclaimed 
earnestly, ‘she is an angel !”’ 

‘* Monsieur le croit,”’ said my valet cold- 
ly—and the remark almost disconcerted 
me. 

** And what think you, Alphonse,” said 





I, anxious to conceal my embarrassment, 
‘and scarcely conscious what I asked, ‘‘ do 
you not think her more beautiful than Miss 
Malcomb ?” 

‘* Monsieur, me fait trop d’honneur,”’ 
replied the valet, warily. 

“You are a wise man, Alphonse,” said 
I, interrupting the meaning of the equivo- 
que. He laid his right hand on his heart, 
and when | had ceased speaking, made a 
low bow, and was silent. 

‘*] did not go to the opera, but I senta 
billet by Alphonse to Emma, and pleaded 
indisposition. I cast aside my habit de 
céremonie, assumed my robe de chambre, 
raised my right hand mechanically to the 
left corner of the third shelf in my book- 
case, for Rousseau, and turned away with 
a peevish “ pish,” when it came from the 
depth of the empty space, covered with 

dust. ‘ What folly!” I exclaimed aloud, 
‘« Rousseau never painted an Emma Sta- 
pleton !”’ 

Alphonse brought me a reply ; the bil- 
let was small, of a pale pink tint, and the 
attar de rose escaped its fairy folds in 
scentful profusion as I opened it; the ele- 
gant Italian character breathed the very 
soul of gaiety and beauty; the entreaties 
were but commands, enwreathed with all 
the witching semblance of free agency! 
Eliza would have coldly expressed her re 
grets, thought I, as I secured the little bil- 
jet in my letter case, and threw off my 
robe de chambre. 

‘* Monsieur, va-t-il sortir 1’? demanded 
the astonished valet. ‘‘I have scarce 
time to dress,” I replied hastily, as I glan- 
‘ced at the time-piece, and turned from 
his inquiring look. Alphonse shrugged 

“his shoulders, and followed me down 
stairs Radiant with loveliness, lustrous 
' with jewels, in all the “ pride and pano- 
ply” of beauty, Emma Stapleton met my 
| gaze that night ; her very laugh bore 
musi¢ in its sound, and I scarce heeded 
‘the melodious warblings of the tutored vo 
'calists. I was bending to catch the whis 
per of the syren, when my eye fell upon 
| Eliza—pale, thoughtful, and silent, with 
her soft blue eyes fixed on me, almost in 
agony: I lost the purport of the murmui 
I had bent to catch,—I bowed my head to 
Eliza, and no tinge of resentment mingled 
with the grace of her answering recogni- 
‘tion; she smiled as I looked towards her, 
‘but it was with the smile of heart-stricken 
‘sorrow, and I was the cause of that faint 
‘moon-light smile. 
I left my station by the radiant Emma 
for a moment, and approached Eliza; her 





=x — 


extended hand was moist with the large 
tear which fell on it as I gained her side ; 
she uttered no word of bitterness when I 
faultered out my happiness at her return. 

“It was early spring, when we parted,”’ 
she said, tenderly, in a low,soft tone, ‘‘ au- 
tumn is nearly spent now we have again 
met ;” and she sighed as she said it. 

1 felt the allusion; it was all of re- 
proach to which her gentle heart could 
yield utterance, and I loved her for her 


| forbearance. 


Ireturned to Emma Stapleton ; but her 
fine brow was clouded by a frown, and 
her bright eyes flashed with resentment; 
something she said of revenge for my ne- 
glect, but at that moment I was thinking 
of Eliza, and the sense escaped me_ | ex- 
tended my hand on parting, but Emma 
was adjusting a ring.et before a French 
mirror, and the action was unheeded, 

Alphonse entered my apartment with a 
malin expression of countenance, and J 
read somewhat of import in every feature 
as | glanced a! him. I set down the un- 
tasted cup of chocolate, and asked his ti- 
dings. 

‘* Mademoiselle n’étoite pas toute ange, 
au moins,” said Alphonse, almost trium- 
phantly. 

What of Miss Stapleton ?” I inquired 
with convulsive eagerness. 

‘*Ma foi, c’est peu de chose,”’ said the 
Frenchman, as he deposited a bouquet of 
white roses on my breakfast table. Em- 
ina Stapleton had married her dancing- 
master, and insulted me by a bridal gift. 

‘‘Monsieur a fait de bons pas?”’ said 
Alphonse, as lie concluded his narration ; 
he was thinking of her fortune—ZJ of her 
disgrace. 

“On dit qu'il n’est guére beau,” he re- 
marked, after a second pause: again, he 
was thinking of his person—ZJ of his pro- 
fession. 

liza forgave me: but it was long ere 
1 forgave myself; the months sped on 
tranquilly, for I repented my injustice,— 
Emma Stapleton eloped with a French 
Count. I blushed that I had ever loved 
her; I blushed for her folly, and for my 
own: the lesson was a lasting one, and 
ere another autumn parched the forest 
leaves, I had purchased a new copy of 
Rousseau, and Eliza was my wife ! 


ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT KING 
OF FRANCE. 
When this prince was young, a cour- 
tier was criticising in his preseace, the ser- 
mon of a preacher who had been com- 
plaining of the manner in which prison- 
ers were treated before trial. The cour- 
tier observed, that such treatment was 
merely the anticipated punishment of 
their crimes. The Prince suddenly in- 
terrupted him, exclaiming, ‘ Before trial, 
how can it be known that they are guil- 
ty? That is a fact which the sentence 
alone can establish.’ 
Virtue has a charm that subdues the 
most obdurate hearts, 
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LORD BYRON AT FLORENCE. 

The noble bard was at Florence at the 
same time with myself. He wasa willing 
exile, and it was understood by many that 
he would never return. He had bidden 
a long farewell to Britain, to his home and 
family. Opinivns respecting his character 
were various, both amongst the Floren- 
tines and strangers: some asserted that 
he was melancholy, others thathe was de- 


ranged: prudes and hypocrites considered 


hima as a reprobate; the virtuosi looked 
up to him as a star; dealers in scandal 
painted him asa devil ; the tale-tellers in 
exaggeration made him an angel. I was 
determined to get acquainted with him, 
when accident procured me that advan- 
tage. I entered the same box at the the- 
atre, and then belield a person whose ap- 
pearance and demeanor were not those of 
a common character, with the fire of ge- 
nius, an air of the bighest nobility, an 
amenity mingled with an appearance of 
pride, which, however, was neither cold 
nor offensive. I was immediately con- 
vinced that this was lord Byron. He was 
seated by the side of a beautiful countess, 
and attended by a negro, splendidly attir- 
ed, asa servant. There was something 
romantic in this oriental display of mag- 


nificence, and something very marked 1n | 


the attentions of the poet Under these 
circumstances, I offered to retire, howev- 
er mortified I should have been to have 
missed so favorable an occasion, when his 


lordship rose, and motioned me to take a} 
place, which, after bowing to the bellissi- | 
ma donna, I accepted. An impulse which | 


I could not resist compelled me to ascer- 
tain that it was the immortal bard. * Have 
I not the honor of addressing lord Byron? 
said I.—He looked at me with a smile un- 
equalled, except by that of his present 
majesty, and, bowing, said, ‘the same,’ 
then detaching the lady’s shaw] from his 
arm, and placing it before him, he offered 
me his snuff-box, and we frequently, in 
the course of the representation, exchan- 
ged boxes. 
—it was gracious in the most engaging 
degree ; yet there was, mingled with its 
expression, a gentle gravity, or flash of 
momentarily absent melancholy, whereas 
that of our sovereign is the offspring of the 
heart, and, whilst it is condescending, is 
gay and cheerful. We conversed muc 

together, without his losing sight of the 
lady for one moment; for there was nota 
blank interval, in which politeness might 
appear to slumber in his conversation with 
her. He was generally well informed, to 
a charm, and threw in a seasoning of wit 
the most delightful; and though he was 
occasionally reserved and taciturn, his 
companionable capabilities were great in- 
deed As I was a victim to the cause of 
liberty at the time, we conversed much on 
that subject, in which he was an enthu- 
siast: we also touched upon literature, 
and more particularly on that of Spain; 
and on these topics he was more than at 
home ; indeed, I know not what topic 
would have puzzled him. At Florence 


he was greatly respected by the natives ;' 


One word more of the smile 





but the English were less acquainted with 
him. For Lord Dillon he had a great 
dislike; the reason I do not pretend to 
know : if his lordship had never done any 
thing to displease him; it might have been 
a mere whim or prejudice. I think he 
} was one who might be offended with the 
| least possible anomaly in a man’s charac- 
| ter, deportment, or even dress, and would 
| candidly have confessed it, with this ob- 
servation : 

‘I do notlike thee, Doctor Fell; 

The reason why | cannot tell; 

But this alone I| can thee tell, 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.’ 

Lord Byron appeared to have studied 
the graces as much as the earl of Chester- 
field, and, in spite of his lameness, suc- 
ceeded in his studies. I should like to 
have beard him touch his lyre or lute, but 
| that pleasure I never obtained. The first 
!evening | saw bim passed away, in admi- 
ration, like a dream; our other meetings 
/were fewer and shorter than! could have 
| wished For the countess he had muore 
| admiration than love ; indeed he appear- 
/ed to know too much of the faulty part of 
| the sex, to value the other portion justly ; 
|he had been the enfant gate de Venus, but 
ihe was neither a Childe Harold, nor a 
|Don Juan Of affectation he was not 
|quite guiltless; and if we all examine 
| ourselves strictly, we may find more of 
| this article in our composition than we are 
;aware of I examined his lordship on 
that head, as far as observation would go: 
but 1 confess that his stupendous talents 
threw every trifling defect into the shade. 
If he had any particular external affecta- 
tion, it was that of going with his neck 
|bare; it gave him an ancient portrait- 
like appearance; it had an air foreign 
|and distingue. In fine, he appeared to me 
/one most calculated to be admired by men 
}of taste and genius, while, to the softer 
|sex, he was a captivating and dangerous 
| companion. M. 














THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

It is well for man that he is often re- 
minded of the uncertainty of mortal life, 
,and that every thing borne upon the 
stream of Time, soon passeth away, and 
is seen no more on earth forever. Land- 
| Scape scenery, at one and the same view, 
/not unfrequently exhibits the mellow fo- 
| liage of Autumn, the luxuriance of Sum- 
'mer, and the garniture of Spring: like 
the family groupe, possessing within its 


favoured circle the various stages of 


|yonth, manhood and age, it presents to a 
|contemplative mind, no unmeaning nor 
| uninstructive picture. Even the Chrysa- 
|lis and the Butterfly, ephemeral as they 
/are, impart a moral lesson ; nor, particu- 
| larly at this season of the year, is the fal- 
\len Leaf, in the mute eloquence of its 
| brief history, swiftly swept away, as it is, 
\by the passing winds, a less impressive 
monitor. 


is no perennial Spring, that Autumn has 

|come, the Summer is past, and that Win- 

jter is hastening on apace.— 

{ ‘‘Dreary Winter that shuts the scene.” 
Charl’n, Cour. 


It tells us that on earth, there | 


LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


How melancholy is the life of a sailor; 
from the first hour of his embarkation, his 
habits and modes of life become essential- 
ly different from those of his brethren on 
shore. 

His habitation is not fixed, and seems to 
have no foundation—now leaning to this 
side, now to that—acted upon by every 
wave, and every breath of wind. 

Even his food is unnatural: it engen- 
ders diseases, and can only be relished 
from long habit. 

Frequently he does not behold the face 
of cheerful woman, green fields, or cotta- 
ges, for months together; so sad are the 
watery deserts which he traverses, that a 
solitary and fertile land becomes to him 
an object of interest. 

At night he slumbers in a narrow ham- 
mock, from which in the midst of dreams 
of home, ihe is often roused by the sound 
of danger—rushing on deck, he finds the 
vessel driven before the blast, orlaid down 
upon her side by a sudden gale; the re- 
mainder of the night is spent amidst cold 
and wet, and darkness and storms. 

Even the morning light is hardly wel- 
come, since it serves only to discover a 
turbulent and boundless ocean, in which 
he may possibly ere long be overwhelmed, 
and leave no sad memorial to tell his tale. 

Yet how pleasant is the life of a sailor! 
For ever roving about, he enjoys without 
care that variety which the epicurean so 
sedulously and often so vainly seeks, as 
alone capable of giving a zest to the plea- 
sure of existence. The fruits and produc- 
tions, the manners of distant climates, be- 
come as familiar as those of his own coun- 
| try. He sees nature under every aspect ; 
| and the widely varying race of mankind, 
|the Chinese and the Negro, the Indian 
and the Malay, are brothers with whom 
he has often conversed. 

It is the duty and pride of a sailor te 
struggle with the tempest, which inures 
his mind and body to fatigue and danger ; 
but storms do not always vex the surface 
of the deep, nor do clouds always darken 
the face of heaven; at intervals favora- 
ble breezes bear him smoothly along. He 
sees the sun rise from the eastern waves 
in all the glory, and disappear in the even- 
ing as in a sea of fire. He contemplates 
with pleasure the tropical clouds, the rich 
and splendid colours of which bid defi- 
ance to the art of the painter, and awaken 
to admiration even the rudest mind. He 
alone, with bis level horizon, can contem- 
plate, in all its magnificence, the star- 
light canapy of heaven, or the moon re- 
flected on every side from a thousand bro- 
ken waves. Who, then, would not un- 
dergo a few hardships and privations, to 
| arrive at the enjoyment of objects so sub- 
| lime t—How pleasant is the life of a sai- 
lor! London Mec. Rec. 











| The avaricious man has no friend, be- 
| cause he has no friendship for any man. 

Even his dependants neglect him in sick- 
ness, or in adversity, when he has not 
power to hurt them. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








For the American Athenaum 
HENRY AND MARY. 


The outline of the following litte tale is founded 
on circumstances reported to have occurred 
during the late war between Great Britain 


and the United States. 
“ Animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit.” 
Virgil. 
I. 
The glowing clouds that deck’d the west, 
Had shone their last on Erie’s breast — 
And evening’s shade o’er lake and bower 
Was ushering twilight’s pensive hour ; 
The waves that morn had seen unite, 
In wild uproar, with foam snow-white, 
Had sunk to rest, had ceas’d their roar, 
And calmly slumber’d on the shore. 
Bounding from midst the forest-shade, 
The deer were sporting on the glade, 
And, wild as ocean’s billowy foam, 
Dash’d through their native forest home ; 
Hush’d was the breeze, and not a sound 
Broke on the stilly silence round. 
Echo was slumbering—all was still 
O’er prairie, lake, and fir-crown’d hill— 
iI. 
When, bursting with tremendous peal, 
That made the trembling wild-deer reel, 
The alarm-gun sent its deadly roar, 
Volieying along the rocky shore. 
The war-drum’s beat, the shrill-ton’d fife 
Rousing the brave to danger’s strife, 
Follow’d that peal—while high in air, 
The red-torch sent its hideous glare. 


III. 
Oh, how those war-notes’ dreadful knell 
On one meek fair one’s bosom fell ! 
Paintly she murmur’d—‘‘ Henry, dear, 
** And will you—cap you—leave me here, 
‘* And rush amid the savage foe? 
** Oh, no—you must not—shall not go.” 


«« Mary, shall I alone remain 

* Of all my friends ?—shall I refrain? 

** Shall Irefuse with heart or hand 

“To guard my own, my native land ? 

*¢ Oh, no—e’en thou would’st hate me then; 
‘‘ Fear not, my love, for soon—”’ 


Again the alarm-gun’s note was sent, 
Lighting the clouds of night it rent, 
And thundering ’long the battlement ! 


“* My country chides my cold delay— 
** Mary, one kiss—Farewell !”’—away ! 

IV. ' 
Pleet as the lightning’s vollied course, 
Sped o’er the plain the warrior’s horse ; 
Nor rein’d his haste, until the yell 
Of savage slaughter, dark and fell, 
Borst on his ear—then, blade in hand, 
He rush’d amid his gallant band. 
Louder then rose the shout of war, 
And wider spread the alarm afar. 
Fierce flash’d th’ artillery’s scorching glow 
O’er the dark visage of the foe, 
And on the whirling sabre’s blade, 
Lighting the havoc death had made. 
And whilst the war-fire’s fearful glare 
Blazed on the group in conflict there, 
They saw the eagle-banner wave, 
Nerving their hearts te deeds more brave ; 
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Cent'ring their might in gloomy form, 
Wild as their native mountain’s storm, 
Hearts to their native country true, 
Then rush’d amid the savage crew. 
The clarion’s swell, the sabre’s clash, 
The shriek of death, the cannon’s flash, 
Burst on the ear, assail’d the sight, 
And broke the stilly sleep of night. 

But soon the vanquish’d foemen fled, 
Leaving their mangled chieftain dead ; 
And, swift before their conqueror’s might, 
Resign’d the field in coward flight. 


Vv. 
But many a heart whose hopes were high, 
When the last sun-beams ting’d the sky, 
Long ere the eastern light ’gan peep, 
Had sunk in death’s unbroken sleep ; 
And every hope fond fancy gave, 
Had sunk in battle’s gory grave. 


Vi. 
Weak from the strife of blood and toil, 
The warrior left the blood-stain’d soil— 
But fainted, and unconscious laid 
Beneath the greenwood’s sheltering shade, 
From morn till day-light ceas'd to glow, 
And dews had cool’d his feverish brow. 
Feebly he rose, and gaz’d around, 
Wistfully, towards that battle-ground, 
Where late the war-trump’s clarion swell 
Echoed amid the forest dell :— 
*T was silent all—a dread repose 
Reign’d o'er the scene where lately rose 
The shout and yell of savage foes. 
When on his ear with panting speed, 
He heard the trampings of that steed, 
Who, e’en when fiercely sword met sword 
In battle’s strife, ne’er left his lord. 
Feebly he strode his steed again, 
And wound his course along the plain: 
‘Fhe breeze that fann’d his flushing brow, 
Soon cool’d its feverish, fitful glow ; 
And keenly urg’d, his faithful horse 
Sped swiftly ‘long the homeward course. 


Vil. 
Glowing amid heaven’s arch afar, 
He saw the lonely, lovely star 
That oft his Mary’s dark-blue eye 
Had mark‘d, while gliding through the sky ; 
And oft, while waiting his return, 
Had from her lattice seen it burn. 
But how that anxious bosom beat, 
Trembling with joy her form to meet, 
When blazing through the shade of night, 
He saw her casement gleaming bright— 
And saw the smoky volume whirling 
O’er the oak’s foliage slowly curling. 


Vill. 
The alarm-gun’s peal, the battle’s toil— 
The blaze of night, the blood-stain’d soil, 
Were all forgot—and she alone, 
Whose kind, endearing, witching tone, 
Had made that heart all, all her own, 
Fill’d every thought. Anxiously fast 
Each rude inquiry by he past— 
One only form he wish’d to see— 
«* Where can my love, my Mary be? 
“ Speak—quickly—tell !” 


But gloomier far than battle’s yell, 
On his chill’d heart the tidings fell. 


*T was rumour’d, ere the foemen fled, 
Henry was numbered with the dead. 





Speechless, she gazed a moment round, 
Then fainting, sunk upon the ground, 
And the chaste soul that lov’d so well, 
Had bade her angel-form farewell ! 


The soul that warm‘d that cheek had flown, 
And cold as monumental stone 
Death's chilling pall o’er life was thrown. 


Ix. 
’Tis not in fancy’s power to tell 
How on his heart the tidings fell: 
But ‘twas the heaviest—’twas the worst, 
That ever on life’s path-way burst ; 
For to the feelings of that night 
Compar'd, e’en battle’s death was light. 


x. 
No more at evening, mild and still, 
That tone shall wake his bosom’s thrill, 
Which warbling e’en some rustic air, 
Could lull life’s heaviest, darkest care. 


He mark’d the clustering wild-grape bower, 
Where oft they spent the noontide hour ; 
Startling he shrunk—the moon’s first light 
Glancing around in radiance bright, 

Shone on the rustling groves that wave 
O’er the fresh earth —her destined grave ! 


One lingering, saddening, farewell look 

At his lost home—the last he took ; 

Then ’neath the moonlight’s trembling ray, 
He sped his devious, lonely way. 


XI. 
Day roll’d on day, while still his course he sped, 
The cave his shelter, the cold earth his bed ; 
Oft at the wolf's howl on the dreary plain, 
Starting he’d waken to his grief again ; 
And shrink, while slowly winding from the brake 
In the moon’s ray he saw the speckled snake. 


XII. 
At length beneath the noontide beam, 
He mark’d the Hudson’s dazzling stream— 
And saw the tall masts towering rise, 
Waving their streamers to the skies. 
He saw his country’s bulwarks ride 
In warlike grandeur on the tide ; 
He saw their starry ensigns float, 
Ho heard their martial music’s note ; 
He felt the throb of patriot joy, 
And burn’d to aid that proud employ. 


XIII. 
And soon the deck became his home, 
And bounding mid bold Hadson’s foam, 
With swelling sail, before the wind, 
Soon left his native shores behind. 
Farewell !——it is a sound of sorrow, 
Without one promise for the morrow ; 
Life sickens in her warm career, 
And trembles at that sound of fear. 


Oh, in that hour, how sad, how wild, 
The mother gazes on her child ; 

How every throbbing heart beats high, 
Trembling with fear and agony ; 

How love and friendship breathless stand 
Reluctant to give up the hand 

That once unclasp’d, alas, may sever, 
And meet again——perhaps, oh, never‘ 


While the poor exile, from his home 

Destin’d o’er ocean’s wave to roam, 

Glances with wild and haggard eye, 

O’er white-capp’d wave and wind-cloud nigh, 
And shrinks with trembling heart to leave 
The land he Joves, the friends that grieve. 
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Henry shed not a tear of sorrow, 

Nor fear’d, nor wish’d he for the morrow. 
Careless he gazed o’er flood and jand, 

O’er foam-tipp’d surge, and rock girt strand ; 
Reckless of aught, through sea or sky, 

Of threatening surge, or storm-cloud nigh. 


*¢ Oh, what,” he sigh’d, *‘ have I to leave, 
That now can make this bosom grieve ; 
My soul’s beloved—my Mary gone ; 

My hopes are set—my heart is lone. 

I go to drown in Ocean’s roar, 

The thoughts that never slumber more ! 
Welcome ye wild wave’s gathering swell, 
Land of my birth, farewell—farewell ! 


Bold, stern, and dark in power and might, 
Swift as the sea-bird’s dizzy flight, 

They dash’d amid the pathiess spray, 
That broke in homage round their way, 
And soon the castie’s vollied roar, 

That peal’d its farewell from the shore, 
Was lost—and wildly round 

The wave’s dash was the only sound. 
The only view that met the eye. 

The wave below—the cloud on high; 
While round her prow the white foam flew, 
Shriek’d o’er her tops—the wild sea-mew 
Startled to see those pennons fly, 
Floating aloft, along the sky. 


Long had they boldly, vainly, brave, 
Ploughed through the Ocean’s furrow'd wave ; 
When, sudden, on their anxious sight, 

Burst the proud foeman in his might, 

With red-cross banner gleaming bright, 

And gloomy pomp, aud swelling sail, 
Close-reefed, that bow’d beneath the gale. 


XIV 


In silence stern the crew around, 
Waited the signal, and the sound :— 
Short was that sullen, dark repose, 
For, when the eagle-banner rose, 

Their wreaking vengeance spoke its ire 
In mingling streams of smoke and fire. 


Red through the dark’ning clouds of smoke, 
Flash‘d the artillery’s lightning stroke, 
Pouring its peal in dread uproar, 

O’er the wild strife of Ocean's roar. 


The battle’s fury rose and fell, 

Wild as the bold Atlantic’s swell, 
When the loud peal of night is sent 
Hurtling along heaven’s battlement ; 
And with its red-bolt’s fiery light, 
Rushing along in ruin bright. 


Yet when that battle’s strife was high, 
And eannon seem’d to rend the sky, 
The spangled flag was seen to wave 
Floating in glory o'er the brave. 


But what a shout of triumph rose, 
Loud o’er that banner’s vanquish’d foes, 
When their lone lee-gun’s sullen roar, 
Proclaim’d the battle’s strife was o'er! 
XV. 
How oft at home joy’s throb has woke, 
Starting to hear that thunder-stroke 
Of the bold cannon’s joyous roar, 
Echoing its peal from shore to shore. 


Tidings of joy—our banner flows 

In glorious triumph o’er its foes, 

And freedom’s banner'd starry light 

4das crush’d them in their proudest might. 








Then even labour’s heaviest lot 
Was in that joyous hour forgot, 
And every heart found full employ 
In the soul-thrilling patriot joy. 


Breathes there upon this sacred soil, 
Ours, by our fathers’ blood and toil, 

One soul so cold, that could not feel 

For that dear, freeborn, country’s weal; 
Or when its glory should betide, 

Wouid feel no sense of joy or pride, 

Far let that heartless wretch be driven, 
Outcast from freedom, earth, and heaven. 


XVI. 

The fight had ceas’d—o’er the dark tide, 

Twilight was closing far and wide, 

When Henry weltering ’mid the slain, 

Rais’d his last look towards heaven again. 
* Land of my birth, farewell—lile’s dream is o'er, 
«« Farewell each comrade of our gallant band, 
My corpse will rest beneath old ocean’s roar 
« Long ere you reach our home,our native land. 


. 
° 


. 
. 


But when safe haven’d on your native shore, 

** At the gav board when every heart is light, 

When the bells peal, and joyous casnons roar, 

‘Think on thy friend, who fell ’mid ocean's 
fight. 


Gush’d the red stream from every pore, 
And Henry's cares and fears were o’er. 


XVII. 
Loud through her sails the night-breeze sung, 
The stars had met, eight bells bad rung— 
When by the lanthorn’s paly light, 
His comrades sigh’d,—* a last good night.”’ 


Plunging below with sullen stroke, 
Phosphoric brightness round him broke, 
And glitter’d on the broken wave, 
That mark'd his lonely, cheerless grave. 


For the American Atheneum. 
CRITIQUE ON AMERICAN POETS.—NO. II. 


The assumption of an infallible censor’s 
prerogative is very far from the purpose, 
and utterly irrelevant to the object of these 
hasty papers. It is not the intention of the 
writer to assign rank and station to either 
of our bards; personal favour influences 
contemporary opinions to such a degree, 
that, even allowing the present writer no 
partialities, it is impossible to fix the alti- 
tude of either of those who are contesting 
the wreath of glory; or, were it fixed, 
posterity would, as it often has done, re- 
verse the decision. Our poets are gene- 
rally young ; and we have seen how oft- 
en the most confident critics have been 
abashed and confounded at the futility of 
their most specious assertions, when they 
dared to prognosticate the destiny of 
youthful aspirants after intellectual ho- 
nours. Acquainted with the writings of 
all our poets, the writer ventures merely 
to suggest his own individual opinions, 
without desiring unreasonably to influ- 
ence those of others. Should his ideas 
meet with the accordance of the tasteful 
and judicious, they may benefit the sub- 
jects of his remarks; should he award 
due honour to some yet obscure, but de- 
serving, authors, the cause of literature 
will be honoured.—It has been his plea- 





sure, heretofore, to notice the merits of 
Fitz Green Halleck, Esq., and he recurs 
to him with that satisfaction which a not 
illiberal mind always feels when praise is 
demanded by genius. Mr. Halleck is one 
of those characters who rely solely upon 
merit for their fame ; his modesty is equal- 
ed only by his talents; for his name has 
never been appended to either of his pro- 
ductions. It is not known how far he was 
concerned in the Ignis Jovis of Croaker ; 
in writing those sarcastic pieces he was 
associated with the late Dr Drake, who 
was his intimate friend For keenness of 
satire, felicity of conception, and varied 
beauty of expression, they have no paral- 
lels in cis-atlantic poetry of that kind.— 
Mr. Halleck is seen to the best advan- 
tage, however, in his serious moods; the 
‘“* American Flag” and ‘‘ There is an eve- 
ning twilight of the heart,” (if they are 
really his, ) display a grandeur and a beau- 
ty sufficient to delight the duilest stock- 
jobber that ever felt in paradise on 
‘change. The admiration with which we 
peruse some parts of ‘‘ Fanny” is mingled 
with constant regret that a poet of his 
powers should descend to the castigation 
of fashionable frivolities, empirical pre- 
tensions, and unrefiective parade; that 
mere localities and obscure allusions 
should usurp the place of living descrip- 
tions and imperishable associations. Mr. 
Halleck has so often showed what he can 
do, that really there appears no little 
waywardness in his neglecting to perform 
that which his few productions promise. 
When one reads his “ flaming lines to the 
horse-boat,”’ forinstance is he not pro- 
voked at the folly which led him to imi- 
tate Byron in his “ Isles of Greece,”’ and 
denounce or ridicule his own fine song ? 
‘* Weehawken,” too, is intreduced in the 
same absurd style. It is not possible to 
retain any patience when we see a man 
of genius hurrying hither and thither; 
now tossing a thorn-bush or brandishing 
a crabstick, and now scooping together 
the very stars of heaven, and kindling in 
your soul empyreal fires. This affected 
distrust of his own powers was mere 
mockery in Byron, and precisely the same 
with the author of “Fanny.” He who 
wrote the ‘‘ Ode to Bozzaris,”’ “ Melrose 
Abbey,” and “ Alnwick Castle,” should 
not condescend to notice the every-day 
affairs of this world—at least, in his poet- 
ry. However witty a writer may be, he 
ought to reflect that mere wit is soon for- 
otten. Who now thinks of the brilliant 
iorne Tooke, the effervescent Foote, the 
sparkling Sheridan, merely as men of 
quick retort and cutting repartee? Had 
they left nothing but their humour behind 
them, their names would have perished 
longago. Mr. Halleck need not be told 
that he possesses genius; but he ought to 
be informed that his country expects 
some high and perpetual honour from her 
son. No poetin America is gifted with 
the same power of lyrical composition, 
though several are superior to him in 
other kinds of poetry—the philosophical, 
the picturesque, and the metaphysical. 
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James A. Hillhouse, Esq. is a poet of 
peculiar, though not very —_ genius.— 
His forte is dramatic writing of a religious 
character ; his model is Millman, though 
it is very dubious that he would be able 
to produce a counterpart of ‘‘ Samor, Lord 
of the Bright City.” But it is singularly 
gratifying, in this age of scepticism and 
corinthianism, to behold a poet of talent 
wielding the Ithurial weapon of truth, and 
haloing the rights of Pindus by kindling the 
holy fires of religion among the fragrant 
bowers of the muses. It is consoling to per- 
ceive that piety and goodness have yet 
some advocates among men of cultivated 
intellects and strong powers. We have had 
too many Voltaires, Rousseaus, Byrons, 
Sheliys, and Godwins; let it be our pray- 
er for ever, if notin a religious, at least, 
in a civil pointof view, that America may 
never be infected by such fiery spirits, as, 
setting heaven at defiance, seek to erect 
the monument of their fame amidst the 
blood and ashes of a revolutionized na- 
tion. Talent is our only nobility—there- 
fore, let it be noble ; disdaining the pal- 
try ovations of selfish and unholy pursuit, 
and rearing a temple to its glory, when 
the light of heaven’s smile may illumine 
the portraits of the great, the wise, and 
the good!—Percy’s Masque and Hadad 
are productions which, in every point of 
view, entitle their author to esteem and 
applause. The most serious objection to 
the latter is the introduction of demonolo- 
gy; and, in this age and this country, that 
is an objection not easily obviated. 

Poetry has been often called the lan- 
guage of passion and imagination ; but it 
is not the language of utter absurdity ; and 
what can be more absurd than the revivi- 
fication of the antiquated demoniacal su- 
perstitions of the monastic ages? Per- 
fect incredibility revolts the reader of po- 
etry as well as the reader of prose ; and 
any rational being would as soon believe 
in the sanity of La Mancha’s knight as in 
spiritual possession. It is a matter ofsur- 
prise that Mr. Hillhouse should have em- 
ployed such jarring machinery in the con- 
duct of his plot. He might, in this in- 
stance, have trusted to his favourite Mill- 
man with more advantage than he has 
sometimes done ; and have learned from 
his Fall of Jerusalem that the adoption of 
utter impossibilities lessens instead of 
heightening poetic effect. Poetry may, 
perhaps, be defined, the language of truth, 
for the least infraction of probability al- 
ways offends a reader of taste. The poet 
may raise his standard as high as he will, 
in the nature of things; but if he bursts 
all bounds of reason he will meet with 
laughing wonder instead of admiration.— 
Mr. Hillhouse is defective in some pretty 
high poetic requisites; but the moral 
beauty of his writings atones for the want 
of sublimity ; their sweetness, for the lack 
of energy; and their salutary effect, for 
those high-wrought feelings of admiration 
which too often lead to the adoption of 
principles, fearful in this world, and fatal 
in the next. 

James G. Brooks, Esq., who has writ- 





ten in the name of Florio, is a writer 
whose distinguishing characteristic is me- 
lodious pathos. In the whole compass of 
his poetry it would be difficult to desig- 
nate a sublime thought; but every stan- 
za breathes the pathetic plaints of a heart 
keenly alive to the afflictions of human 
lite. He isa professed admirer of Byron, 
and occasionally his imitator; but why he 
is either it is not easy to surmise. Wild, 
rugged energy, terrific sublimity, bitter 
misanthropy, and unsparing satire, are the 
characteristics of the unhappy Bard of 
Greece ; but Mr. Brooks displays none of 
these qualities, except, perhaps, the third. 
A sigh, deeply felt and drawn, would be 
his applause from a feeling reader ; a long 
despairing groan of irremediable sorrow 
would arise at the delineation of Childe 
Harold’s woes. There is much sweet- 
ness in Mr. Brooks’ pieces ; much feeling 
and some power of description. Their 
greatest fault is sometimes their length ; 
the idea is not only displayed, iliustrated, 
and adorned in a thousand ways, but re- 
peated until it loses its interest and ceases 
to attract. A poet should never exhaust 
his subject ; something must be left to the 
reader’s fancy, for he will obtain far 
greater popularity by flattering the ima- 
gination of the public than by unfolding 
every thing distinctly to their perception, 
and thereby virtually telling them that he 
alone comprehends the scope ef his argu- 
ment. 


It is a subject of regret that Mr. Brooks 
has ceased to write poetry ; but his prose 
in some degree atones for the loss ; and it 
is well that it does—for he has vainly 
tried to be anything but a literary man, 
and, consequently, failed im every sphere 
but the one for which nature and educa- 
tion designed him. 


Mr. Robert S. Coffin, the Boston Bard, 
destitute of all extraneous advantages, ig- 
norant of even the first principles of gram- 
mar, poor and unfriended, has displayed a 
genius which, with proper cultivation, 
might have placed him by the side of the 
first poets in our land. Unfortunate man! 
more sinned against than sinning—the 
Savage of our literature ! he does not pos- 
sess the genius of Chatterton, nor even 
that of Kirke White ; but his fortune and 
his talent resemble very closely those of 
the imprudent, yet undesponding, Rich- 
ard Savage Itis understood that he is 
about to publish his memoirs—and it is 
also asserted, that consumption is hurry- 
ing him to his last home. May the for- 
mer prove true, and the latter false !— 
With little command of language, and no 
polish, Mr. Coffin writes sweetly and pa- 
thetically; and his productions have had 
a great circulation in the newspapers. It 
is a shame and a disgrace that none of our 
booksellers would forget their mercenary 
interest and publish his poems in a style 
which would command both fame and pro- 
fit for the author. But thus it has always 
been; and, neglected and forgotten while 
living, it is not unlikely that his poems 
will, after his death, bring advantage to 





some penurious publisher, and honour to— 
the dead. ‘Alas! poor Yorick !” 

The Rev. Carlos Wilcox, author of 
the ‘‘Age of Benevolence,” a native of 
Connecticut, and a clergyman of Hart- 
ford, is a studious imitator of Cowper, 
though a man of some original talent.— 
His poem is too didactic to excite much 
interest, and too ministerial to please the 
world; but it displays some imagination 
in a few well-written passages, and in a 
religious view, adorns the character of 
the author. He has published but one 
book of his intended work; whether he 
purposes to continue it, he has not inform- 
ed us, and we cannot guess. 

Mr. Joseph Duncan, of Philadelphia, is 
the author of a small volume entitled 
‘ The Italian Husband, and other poems,’ 
which certainly promises considerable 
distinction for the author. Signor Da 
Ponte was connected with him in the 
composition of the principal poem, but 
how far we have no means of judging.— 
Mr. Duncan is a young man of promise, 
and he deserves to ry ar known and 
appreciated than he has been heretofore. 
We trust he will continue the cultivation 
of his genius, and look forward with hope 
for the coming of those days when Ame- 
rica will condescend to notice her own li- 
terary sons. 

Edward C. Pinkney, Esq. of Balti- 
more, has written a little volume of po- 
ems, which possesses some inherent, and 
much reflected, merit. He is infatuated 
with admiration of Byron—the very last 
poet who should be imitated. He affects 
misanthropy, obscurity, lonely grandeur, 
and all the other paraphranalia of gaudy 
vanity and solemn contempt; and aven 
that he despises the heartless world whicl. 
he fervently hopes will confer immortali- 
ty upon his name. The public has seen 
too much of this rueful display to be af- 
fected by it ; and if Mr. Pinkney, or any 
one else, desires to attain respect in lite- 
riture, a different course must be adopted 
than the one so strangely, yet so pertina- 
ciously pursued. It is not very consistent 
to tell the community that they are fools 
and knaves; and then turn round, with 
a profound bow, and ask them what they 
think of the assertion. 

The writer has not leisure to continue 
these notices any longer: our principal 

oets have been mentioned, but, if the 

ditor of the Atheneum knows of more 
than those preceding and subsequent, he 
can better complete the catalogue than 
the person who has written thus far.— 
Charles Sprague,of Boston, is the author of 
some fine prize-odes and exquisite songs ; 
but he has resigned his poetic claims, and 
Thomas Wells, the dwarf, has propped 
himself on the throne of the giant. Mr. 
H. W. Longfellow, of Portland, is a de- 
termined imitator of Bryant, but a young 
man of genius; and if he would create a 
style of poetry for himself, might win a 
wreath not soon to fade. Imitation is the 
bane of genius; the blight that withers 
the brightest buds of beauty. Mrs. Si- 
gourney, of Hartford, Conn. ; Mrs. Hale, 
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.H.; Miss Manly, of New- lwwixed much with the world, and surely ing mine with violence , I looked up into 
York ; E. of Worcester, Mass. ; your Al-| he must have drank of its bitter waters, his tace, and the 


r 


gloom of the heavens 


bert, Mr Bond, and your Augusta, and| for his manners were repulsing, his eye | seemed reflected in his very features: he 


your Ianthis, are all very sweet and pro 
mising writers. 


searciiing, but cold and severe, it seemed | 
as it would penetrate the soul, anc pierce 


Thus, in a hasty and inefficient man- | the last recesses of the heart for no more | 


ner, I have endeavoured to notice ina 
just style, the beauties and defects of our 


poets; if any one has gathered either | and a faithful parent ; and though all lov- 
pleasure or information from these re- 


marks, the end of the writer is accom- 
plished. Cc. W. P. 


Errata, No. 1.—For nides, Aonides ; | 
Treasure of the F: rest, 8s.,1. 1, for a| 


tempest’s read ihe trumpet’s —9s.,1.1, tor 
case read caves.—10 8 , 1.5, for mist-soaked 
read mist-robed. 


ADVENTURES OF A POET.—CHAP. I. 

Tuis will be a short chapter, because 
when a man is first introduced he is inva- 
riably at a loss, if required to say more 
than just that which he may have previ- 
ously prepared for the occasion, or which 
his imagination may prompt him to utter 
at the moment. A poet, too, one of that 
bashful race which cannot endure the 
broad glare of the sun, but lives in the 
thickly wooded grove, or retired valley, 
only. How could he presume to obtrude 


himself at once upon the reader, not hav- | 


ing previously made his apology. There 
was a time--but why should we harrow 
up the weeds of disappointment and 
spread the nauseous effluvia over our pre- 
sent being? Why stir up the sleeping 
serpent in his den, to sting us with his 
poison, when else we had lain unharm- 
ed? Yet the broken heart will feed up- 
on its disappointment, and gaze, aye, in 
its despairing agony gaze upon the brok- 
en, scattered, ruined hopes of its younger 
cherishing. 

Well, let it be so. The old laugh at 
the burning sigh of the young lover, for- 
getting, amidst the iciness of age, that 
they themselves once blazed in all the ar- 
dour of youthful anticipation. They rail 
at love, as the gaudy production of mad- 
ness, and scorn the imagination of the 

oet as the last illusion of a phrenzied 
Seale: Alas ! how mistaken is their eve- 
ry cold and unfeeling calculation ; when 
ihaon into the scale of happiness, how 
deficient. Love, to the human heart, is 
like the sun to the skies ; clouds may 
darker, tempests may blacken it, but, O! 
should it be extinguished—how desolate, 
how cold,-how dreary every step, which 
would then be hailed but as leading to 
the grave. 

But come, let me shake off this un- 
seemly repining. I am about relating 
some adventures of my life. No bright, 
no glorious action has distinguished its 
wayward course, to make me remembered 
hereafter; but if disappointment and sor- 
row are the keys to sympathy, then may | 
claim some share of your kinder feeliags. 
My father was a farmer, who possessed 
enough to live comfortably, independent- 
ly of the produce of his estate. He was 
a singular man. He had in his youth 








than to laugh at, and turn fine feelings | 
into ridicule. Yet was he a good man, 


ed no one respected and esteemed him — 
Many think that having suffered from the 
deceptions of the world, and become 
aware of the pitfalls which beset our eve- 
ry step, they are, therefrom, enabled to 
direct not their own course only, but also 
that of others; mistaken men. My father | 
thought so, forgetting that the dangers 
from which he had suffered were only 
such to which men of his peculiar dispo- 
sition were liable, he applied his case 
to all, like the charlatan who having dis- 
covered a remedy for the wounded hand, 
proclaims it as an universal panacea, 
even for the heart. With peculiar emo- 
tions of his own then, too repulsing to ad- 
mit of advice being offered, and too proud 
to take it, he determined to educate me 
after his own manner, and, as he hoped, 
open my eyes to the world even far away | 
as I was from its very sound. The wood, | 
the waterfall, the silent stream glittering 
brightly as it smoothly ran its happy course, 
were objects to my young heart most 
beautiful ; and oft have I ran from my fa- 
ther’s lessons, which taught me to beware 
of man as of the snake which insinuates 
but to wound, to revel in the delight of 





nature, and doubt, if amidst all her beau- | 
ty and fragrance, man alone should be the | 


miscreant. 

Religion, my father taught me none.— 
What he believed I know not—but he 
never prayed. After his daily work on 
the farm, he would sit alone with eyes 


bent on the ground, and ruminate on his | 


own thoughts ; or walk for hours up the 
long lane when all had retired, yet, com- 
muning with himself only. One evening 
I chanced to meet him as I was returning 
from school—the sun had not yet set, but 
was just in that full glory which preceeds 
his departure—my father took my hand 


and led me with him ; we ascended asmall | 


hill whence we had a view of all the 
beautiful country which surrounded us— 
all was lit up in that bright, full glory ofa 
summer’s sunset—the birds were carrol- 
ing forth their sweetest melody, and the 
bleating herds, and the cattle lowing fare- 
well for the night to their grassy fields: 
all cast enchantment around us. All was 


repulsive looks. 


relinquished his grasp, exclaiming— 

“Such is man. In all the pride of 
wealth, and the pomp of luxury, when he 
would seeu: greatest and best, Fate mocks 
him for a moment with his own lustre, 
then, hurls hini into oblivion.”’ 

The thoughts of other days were com- 
ing over him. He bade me leave him, 
and I did so, happy in escaping from his 
I was yet very young, 
and I ran to my mother—ah! to the boy’s 
heart, how sweet that name! to the man, 
how thrilling! How fond the remem- 
brance of her sweet accents—O, how I 
loved her! and how she cherished me !— 
now I am alone in the world—she is gone 
—no one feels for me, no one pities me : 
am I in joy, I must taste it alone ; in sor- 


|row, ho fond accents break upon the dull 


monotony of grief. I loved my father too, 
dearly loved him, but the tempests of his 
mind were too oft and too fearful for me 
to feel that sweet and placid affection 
which a more tender one might have in- 
spired. He was like the Gothic pillar, 
— and sublime, but never soft or grace- 
ul. Were he in danger, I would have 
given all, my heart, my very soul, to save 
him; but the peril past, and there might 
return the cold, fathoming, irresistible 
glance, that defied communion. 

Thus passed the days of my boyhood. 
J and my sister—yes, I had a sister once, 
a dear, fond sister—she shared in my little 
pleasures, pleaded for me when in fault, 
was the confidant of ny young heart—she 
too, is gone—but away with those wan- 
derings ; they distract{my brain, they dis- 
play to me in all their glow the days of 
past happiness, which but ake my lone- 
liness more bleak, more sorrowing. Lland 
my sister were sent to school, and here 
life opened upon me anew. It appeared 
, to me like a little world, where each had 
|his distinct object and ambition: one 
| would be thought brave, another clever; 
| yet it did not escape me how all looked 
| to but one summii—the attainment of dis- 
| tinction. R. 
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Grand Canat.—The completion of this mag- 








happiness—even the cold, calculating eye 
ot my father dilated into an expression of 
gladness as he viewed the smiling aspect 
of all before him. Suddenly huge masses. 
of clonds, as if by magic, spread their | 
grim bodies over the sun, pile rose upon 
pile, each making the obscurity greater; | 
the little birds hid their heads under the | 
branches ; the raven screamed aloud, and | 
flew, with quickening wing, to its nook in | 
the forest ; the dust rose high on the wind, 

whirled round with resistless fury—all | 
was black—I felt my father’s hand press- | 


nificent undertaking may be justly regarded as 
one of the most interesting epochas in the history 
of our country. Fraught with inealculable bene- 
fits to the agricultural, the mannfacturing, and the 
commercial interests of the great and powerful 
State of New-York. it will also be productive of 
results the most important to the mora! and politi- 
cal condition of the whole Union. Bringing inte 
more immediate contact millions of inhabitants 
who would have been far removed from each other 
without the intervention of this internal means of 
communication, and whose interests would have 
thence been difficult of amalgamation, it promises 
to insure the bonds of political connexion between 
the citizens of this extensive empire, which had 
been sealed by the blood of their forefathers,’but of 
which it has still been the pleasure of speculative 
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philosophers to predicate the speedy severance 
and dissolution. Already do ihe effects begin to 
be felt in the increasing numbers of our popula- 
tion, the eniarged resources of industry and 
wealth, and the smuing prosperity and busy ac- 
tivity of every village, and town, and city in the 
State. And when we look forward a few years 
—but where shali we set bounds to our prospect, 
or dictate to our excursive iancy-—* Thus far shalt 
thou go, aud no farther !” 

It was meet that so momentous an eveut shonld 
have awakened unusuai sensations in the minds of 
the people whe are more immediately benefitted, 
and the demonstrations of joy which have followed 
upon it, fuily evince iheir deep sense of its im- 
portance to their iuture prosperity. From the 
borders of Erie to the shores of the Atlantic one 
universal shout has been raised to the skies—-sal- 
vos of artillery, militar, parades, civie processions, 
and general ijluminations have marked the joyous 
welccme to each town and city of the first bark 
that sped her way trom the Great Lakes to the 
ocean. In this city her arrival was hailed on Fri- 
day last, in a manner at once imposing and splen- 
did, and the irapression of which wiil not soon be 
erased from the recoliection of the thousands 
who either participated in, or witnessed the ge- 
neral expression of gratulation and joy. 

The clear and giowing sky—the smiling earth, 
the sparkling waters, bearing on their bosom 
numberiess barks, impelled by oar or steam, and 
decorated in ali the splendour of nautical drape- 
ry, the extended procession of citizeus, the march | 
of soldiers, the thousand banners waving in the | 
air, the roar of cannon, the merry peal of belis, | 
and the shouts of happy multitudes, animated | 
and transported by one common burst of feeling, | 
these blended to give their effect te that day to | 
which the memory of the young will cling in af- 
ter-life with green and fond remembrance, and 
for which to have been spared, elicits especial 
gratitude from the aged. To dweil on every 
circumstance in the history of the celebration, 
will not be expected of us in this place. We 
have been anticipated by ai) the editors in 
the city, and they are not a few. It is enough 
to recur to the prominent circumstances which 
marked the festivities, and that for the benetit 
of such of our distant readers as have no access 
to the newspapers of our city. 

About 8 o’ciock, A. M. the Canal boats, which 
had departed from Buffalo on the 26th ult. arrived 
in front of the city, in tow of some of our priacipal 
steam-boats. It is a gratifying circumstance, and | 
deserves to be recorded, that on passing the Eug- 
lish vessels of war, in the North river, the aqua- 
tic procession was honoured by them with a na- 
tional salute, and three heart felt cheers from their | 
manned yards. The boats were joined off the | 
Battery, which was thronged with spectators, by | 
the Corporation of the city, and their nnmermus | 
guests, composed of the most distinguished citi- 
zens and foreieners, and then proceeded to the 
Navy-yard, where the U. 8S. frigate Cyane, at 
anchor, and dressed in the colours of all nations, 
received them with the discharge of an appro- 

riate salute: after which they returned to the 

attery, and being joined by all the steam-boats, 
making in all twenty-two, which were in the 
harbour, and the ship Hamlet, gaudily dressed, 
they continued their course to the lower Bay. 
When they arrived as near to Sandy Hook as 
time would permit them to go, the Governor of 
the State united the waters of the Lake and the 
Ocean, Dr. Mitchell held a long-talk, and the nu- 
merous companies then sat down to partake of the 
several collations provided for the occasion. Toasts 
were drank, and in this manner the time whiled 
happily away till the return to the city. On the 
Battery the aquatic procession was met by the nu- 
merous Societies, Mechanics, Officers of Colleges, 
&e. &e who had all united in one grand body, and 
paraded the streets throughout the day. The > 
aquatic display was splendid beyond description, 
and has probably never been equalled. The two 
processions united marched to the Park, and there 
disperssed. 

In the evening, fire-works and illuminations 
closed the festivities of the day. 











We give place, with pleasure, to the following 
Ode, by Mr. Woodworth, which was struck o 
from the press during the procession, and distribu- 
ted to the bystanders. 


ODE. 


‘TIS DONE! °tis done!—ihe mighty chain 
Which joins bright Erie to the Main, 
For ages shall perpetuate 
The gtory of our nauve state. 
Tis done !—vroud Art o’er Nature hath prevailed ! 
Genius and terseverance have succeeded ! 
Though selfish Vrejudice assailed, 
Anu bonest Prudence pleaded. 
*Tis done !—The monarch of the briny tide, 
Whose giant arm encircles earth, 
To virgin Erie is allied, 
A bright-eyed nympi of mountain birth. 
To day the sire of Ocean takes 
A syivan maiden to his arms, 
The J oddess of the crystai Lakes, 
In ail her native charms! 
She cones! attended by a sparkling train ; 
The Naiads of the West her nuptials grace; 
She meets the sceptred father of the main, 
And in his heaving bosom hides her virgin face. 
Rising trom their watery cells, 
Tritons sport upon the tide, 
And gaily blow their trampet shells, 
In hovour of the bride. 
Sea-nymphs leave their coral caves, 
Deep veneath the ocean waves, 
Where they string, with tasteful care, 
Pearls upon their sea-green hair. 
Thetis’ virgin train advances, 
Mingling in the bridai dances; 
Jove, Liiuseif, with raptured eye, 
Throws bis forkea ihunders by, 
And bids Apoilo seize his golden lyre, 
A strain of joy to wake; 
While + ame prociaims that Ocean’s sire 
ls wedded to the goudess of the Lake. 
The smiling god of song obeys, 
And heaven re-echoes with bis sounding lays. 


“ All hail to the ART which unshackies the soul, 
And fires it with love ot giory ! 

And causes the victor who reacaes the goal, 
To live in deathless story ! 

“ Which teaches young Genius to rise from earth, 
On Faucy’s airy pinion, 

To assert the claims of its heaveniy birth, 
And seize on 1t3 blest dominion. 

“The Art which the banner of Truth unfurl’d, 
When darkness veii’d each nation, 

Aod prompted Coluibus to seek a new world 
On the unexplor’d map of creation. 

“ Which iigbted the path of the pilgrim band 
Who braved the storms of Ocean, 

To seek, in a wild and dista:t land, 
The treedom of pure devotion. 

“ Which kindied,on Freedom’s shrine, a flame 
That wiil glow througa future ages, 

And cover wiih glory and endiess fame, 
Columbia's immortal sages. 

“ The ari which enables her FR ANKLIN to prove 
And soive each mystic wonder! 

To arrest the forked shafts of Jove, 
And piay with bis bolts of thunder. 


“The Art which enables her sons to aspire 
Beyond all the wonders in story 5 

For av unshackled PRESS is the pillar of fire 
Which lights them to Freedom and Glory. 

“Tis this which cali’d forth the immortal decree, 
And gave the great work its first mouion ; 

Tis done! by the hands of the brave and free, 
And Erie is bink’d to the Ocean. 

“Then hail to the Art which uushackles the soul, 
And fires it with love of glory, 

And causes the victor who reaches the goal, 
To live in deathiess stery.” 

Such strains—ifearthly strains may be 
Compared to his who tunes a heavenly lyre— 

Are warbled by the bright-haired cleity, 
While listening orbs admire. 

Such strains shallunborn millions yet awake, 
While, with her golden trumpet, smiling Fame 

Prociaims the union of the Main and Lake, 
And on her scroll emblazons CLINTON’S name. 





CRITIQUE ON AMERICAN ports.—We publish 
this week the second number of the Notices of 
American Poets, by C. W. P., and are happy 
to perceive that our correspondent is not altoge- 
ther insensible to the merit of Mr. Halleck, whose 
name he so unaccountably omitted in his first 
communication. Weare not prepared to assent 
to his opinions on all the points he has touched— 
but do not at present deem it material to discuss 
every minute point of difference between us. A- 
mong the prominent writers of verse for this Jour- 


ff | nal, enumerated in the Critique, we are surprised 


to find that he has overlooked the claims of V. G., 
te whom we have been indebted for some of the 





sweetest strains with which our Poeticai Depart- 
ment nas been enriched. To mention no other 
instances, we shali ailude only to the iines ad- 
dressed ‘** To a Friend,’ in our last, aud to the 
followiug short extract, and we might cite others, 
from the taie in our present number, entitled 
** Henry and Mary.” 

Farewell !—it is a sound of sorrow, 

Without one promise for the morrow; 

Life sickens in her warm career, 

And trembies at that sound of fear. 

Oh, in that hour, how sad how wild, 

The mother gazes on her child! 

How every throbbing heart beats high, 

Trembling with fearand agony; 

How leve and friendship breathless stand, 

Reluctant to give up the band 

That once unclasp'd, alas, may sever, 

And meet again perhaps, oh, never ! 

_ We cannot conclude this article without refer- 
ring our readers to the putriotic and beautiful 
lines by ** Augusta,” which wiil be found on our 
last page. 








THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


We had scarcely room in our ‘ast to notice the 
first appearance of Mr. Hamblin on ihese boards, 
in the character of Hamlet. His reception was 
most flattering; and his exertions to personate 
the character were attended with more than ordi- 
nary success :—we shail not pretend, at present, 
to fix the rank of Mr. Hamblin among the stars 
of the day ; but we do say, that whether from imi- 
tation or original study, his representation of 
Hamlet was an honourable specimea of histrionic 
talent. The-scene with Ophelia was very effeo- 
tive, and only inferior to the interview with his 
mother, in which he spoke daggers that pierced 
our very souls. ak 

On Friday Mrs. Hamblin made her first ap- 
pearance in the character of Mrs. Haller, in 
German Play of the Stranger, supported by her 
husband in the part of the Count. It was an un- 
fortunate evening for criticism, the house bein 
in a constant uproar—still alive io the great festi- 
vities of the day. What could be distinguished 
of the acting was favourably received, Mrs. H, 
is evidently an interesting actress, and will evens 
tually become a favourite Cooper and Conway 
are about finishing their engarements. We need 
notsay any thing in recoramendation of these ac- 
tors—the papers are full of them. Their benefits 
are well attended, and what more can they ex- 
pect? They have appeared, since our last, in 
Othello, The Orphan, Venice Preserved, The 
Revenge, and The Gamester Mr. Cooper’s 
J: Tier was a very respectable performance, and 
agreeably disappointed us, as we did sot think 
him calculated for the part. Mrs. Barnes ¢con- 
tinues to perform in company with the tragedians, 
and her efforts are untiring and eminently suc- 
cessful. Her benefit takes place on Friday even- 
ing. Mr. Simpson gave us one of his angel visits, 
* iow and far between,” last week. His Highflyer 
and Jeremy Diddier are finished. performances— 
why does he not appear oftener? In such parts 
he never fails to please. 

The amateurs of music will be delighted to 
learn of the arrival of the whole corps of Italian 
singers, from London The exceeding liberality 
and enterprise of the gentlemen who have inda- 
ced these first rate singers, at an idmense price, 
to visit our country, will not go unrewarded. We 
anticipate a sensible improvement in our taste 
for this delightful art. 














CHATHAM THEATRE. 


We are requested to state, that the benefit of 
Mrs. Burke, and her last appearance this season, 
has been fixed for this evening. All those who 
have listened with delight t© her melodious pow- 
ers of voice, and witnessed her constant exertions 
to please, will rejoice in the opportunity thas af- 
forded of rewarding her. The perforinances will 
consist of The Lady of the Lake, and The Forty 
Thieves—the parts of Blanch and Morgiana by 
Mrs. Burke—in both of which she has been re- 
markably successful. 











